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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

METHOD IN THE STUDY OF TOTEMISM 

Is there any human institution which can be safely called "Totem- 
ism"? Is there any possibility of defining, or even of describing, 
Totemism? Is it legitimate — is it even possible, with due regard for 
"methodology" and logic — to seek for the "normal" form of Totemism, 
and to trace it through many protean changes, produced by various 
causes, social and speculative? I think it possible to discern the main 
type of Totemism, and to account for divergences. 

Quite the opposite opinion appears to be held by Mr A. A. Golden- 
weiser in his "Totemism, an Analytical Study." ^ This treatise is 
acutely critical and very welcome, as it enables British inquirers about 
totemism to see themselves as they appear "in larger other eyes than 
ours." Our common error, we learn, is this: "A feature salient in the 
totemic life of some community is seized upon only to be projected into 
the life of the remote past, and to be made the starting-point of the 
totemic process. The intermediary stages and secondary features are 
supplied from local evidence, by analogy with other communities, or 
'in accordance with recognised principles of evolution' [what are they?^] 
and of logic. The origin and development, thus arrived at, are then 
used as principles of interpretation of the present conditions. Not one 
step in the above method of attacking the problem of totemism is logic- 
ally justifiable." ' 

As words of mine are quoted in this trenchant passage, I take up 
the gauntlet thrown down by the young American methodologist. I 
mean to defend the method of my own studies and to examine the merits 
of that practised, or preached, by Mr Goldenweiser. But first I must 
explain that Mr Goldenweiser apparently objects to any search, at 
present, for a single starting point of totemism. Mr Frazer has, at 
different times, selected different starting points. I have remained 
constant to one, namely the adoption or acceptance by early human 
kindred groups, of the totem names, animal, vegetable, or others. Mr 

• Journal of American Folk-Lore, April-June, igio. 

2 Can Mr Goldenweiser need a reply? Does he not know, e. g., how change from 
female to male descent works in totemic evolution? 
'Loc. cit., p. 280. 
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Goldenweiser asks, "Would not Lang admit that other features may also 
have been the starting point?" If he means that totemism may have 
had different starting points in, say, Australia, Africa, Melanesia, and 
America, I answer, "No!" and will later give my reasons. If he means, 
"Will I admit that totemism may have begun at some one other starting 
point than that which I have chosen" (the acceptance or adoption by kin- 
dred groups of totem- names), I answer, "Certainly! I will grant that, 
if you will tell me what starting point you choose, and sketch for us the 
processes of advance from your starting point. If your starting point 
seem the better, if your hypothesis colligate all the facts more success- 
fully than mine, I am your obliged disciple." 

Mr Goldenweiser does mention three starting points, adding "or 
what not." But I want to know "what" or "which" starting point, 
not "or what not." His three starting points I considered, and found 
them vague and unworkable. In one case the starting point was post- 
totemic (the myth of "descent from an animal," used by some totemists 
to explain why they are totemic). The other two, "animal taboos," 
or "primitive hunting regulations," themselves needed hypotheses to 
explain their origin, and before proceeding to hypotheses it would be 
necessary to know which animal taboos and which hunting regulations 
Mr Goldenweiser has in his mind as perhaps feasible "starting points." 
As a matter of fact, Dr Roth, in his Ethnology of Northwest Queensland, 
has tried to make economic taboos on certain articles of food (which he 
finds in his region of Australia) the starting point of a wide theory. 
But great as is the debt of Anthropology to this very exact inquirer, I 
am not aware that his views have been accepted, and I have not been 
able, from his starting point, to make any progress toward a theory 
of the evolution of totemism. 

Dr Roth's suggestions are commented on by Mr Frazer.* Dr 
Roth found, not that each totem-kin in his tribes abstained from a 
given list of edible objects (indeed he seems to have observed no totem- 
kins) but that the members of each matrimonial " sub-class," four in 
all, were bound to such abstinence. The tabooed animals vary in 
each sub-class. Wind and rain are tabooed to sub-class Wungko, — no 
serious deprivation! Mr. Frazer inclines to suppose (and the sugges- 
tion is most probable) that, as the four sub-classes are certainly a later 
addition to the matrimonial law of the two phratries, the list of tabooed 
animals in each case represents the class of the totem-kins that once 
were in a sub-class. To each totem-kin, as such (as a general rule), 

' Totemism and Exogamy, vol. I, pp. 136, 137, 522-524, 526-528. 
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only one object, namely its totem, is tabooed. Let the later sub-classes 
swamp the earlier totem-kins and every person in each sub-class is 
tabooed from all the objects which were the totems of its totem-kins. 
I put the curious and anomalous case (the explanation is only a working 
hypothesis) in my own words. It is plain that I cannot look for the 
origin of totemism in a later and non-totemic institution, that of the 
sub-classes, unknown except in Australia, and there a distinct refinement 
upon the widespread institution of exogamous phratries. I have con- 
sidered every suggested possible source or origin of totemism, and find 
that I can work out a series of hypothetical processes of development 
only from the association of a given animal, plant, or what not, with a 
given exogamous kin. Grant me that much, and I think I can trace 
all the known varieties of development to special causes. (Reports of 
totemism from Western Australia are not distinct enough, as yet, for 
treatment.) I cannot expect Mr Goldenweiser to oblige me by showing 
how a theory which accepts any one of his three suggested starting 
points, or any other, would work, because he does not (if I understand 
him) believe that totemism had but a single starting point. In him this 
is natural, for he appears to hold that totemism is not what he calls "an 
integral phenomenon," that it has nothing which can be styled a "type", 
and that no law of development from a type of totemism can as yet be 
discovered. This is what I conceive him to mean. 

As against Mr Frazer's views, or my own, Mr Goldenweiser advances 
an argument which, to any one not intimately familiar with the subject, 
seems final and crushing. He exhibits a tabular view of the "features" 
of totemism and exogamy (or rather of the features of two various 
societies in which totemism and exogamy exist) in the tribes of North- 
western America, and in the Arunta nation of central Australia. The 
differences, not the resemblances, he says, are "great and numerous," 
and they must appear very convincing to the general reader. I present 
Mr Goldenweiser's tabular form, and add comments in brackets. 

Totemism in British Columbia and Central Australia 

british columbia central australia 

Exogamy Totemic phratries (Tlingit) Phratries 

Totemic clans (Haida, Tsimshian, Classes 
Northern Kwakiutl). [By Haida Totem clans [None] (generally 

"clans" we are to understand not independent exogamous 

"phratries"; by Haida "fam- units) 

ilies" we are to understand [Not exogamous at all in cen- 

"clans,"] tral Australia] 
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Tolemic names 



Taboo 

Descent from 
totem 



the 



Magical cere- 
monies 
Reincarnation 

Guardian spirits 

Art 

Rank 

Number of totems 



Phratries (Tlingit) 
(Haida) 

2 of 4 clans (Tsimshian) 

Clans (Northern Kwakiutl) 

Non-totemic taboo, common; to- 
temic, absent 

Absent (Tlingit, Haida, Tsim- 
shian) 

Occurs (Kwakiutl and farther 
South) 

Not associated with totemism 

Not associated with totemism 

Intimately associated with to- 
temism 

Actively associated with to- 
temism 

Conspicuous (in individuals and 
groups) 

Small 



All totem clans [No totem clans 
in central Australia] 

Numerous totemic and non- 
totemic taboos 



Universal [Unknown. Incarna- 
tion is not descent] 

Intimately associated with to- 
temism 

Intimately associated with to- 
temism 

Not associated with totemism. 

Passively associated with to- 
temism 
Absent 



Large 



Mr Goldenweiser compares the totemism of his American tribes 
with that of the Australian Arunta. Now, their case is absolutely unique. 
Among the Arunta nation certain speculative ideas, common to many 
northern and northwestern Australian tribes, plus an absolutely unique 
superstition connected with manufactured objects, churinga nanja, have 
caused an unparalleled abnormality in their totemism. Theirs is as 
unlike that of any other Australian tribes as that of these Australian 
tribes is like the totemism of the Wyandots or the Menominees. It is 
rather Mr Goldenweiser's task to explain the amazing resemblances in 
the totemisms of peoples so remote from each other as certain tribes 
of America and Australia than my business to explain why the totemism 
of the Arunta differs so widely from that of the Tlingit or the Haida. But 
these differences are of easy explanation. The resemblances cannot be 
accounted for by fortuitous coincidences. 

My own notion of method demands that we should not only examine 
two totemisms widely different, but also totemisms closely resembling 
each other in parts of the world very remote from each other. Two 
forms of totemism, say Wyandot and Menominee in America, Barkinji 
and Ta-tathi in Australia, also present differences. My method would 
consider the social and artistic conditions of both sets of tribes and ask, 
Have not different social conditions expressed themselves in the differ- 
ences of the totemic development? Concerning the social conditions 
themselves we have in each case the best possible evidence. 
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What is illogical, unscientific, and illegitimate in this method? If 
we take the Christianity and church government of, say, the sixth to the 
eighth centuries, on the continent and in Scotland and Ireland we find 
very considerable differences. Then examining the social conditions of 
Ireland and those of France, Italy, and Spain, we find great differences, 
and we see precisely how the social conditions of Ireland produced the 
differences between the Irish and Roman forms of Church government. 

Before entering into details I ought first to excuse myself for "pro- 
jecting into the remote past a feature salient in the totemic life of some 
community," and "making it the starting point of the totemic process." 
I did not select "a feature salient in the totemic life of some community" 
(such as the " conceptional totemism" of the Arunta), but I chose a 
feature salient in all totemic communities, namely, the animal, vegetable, 
and other such names of totem kindreds. If an exogamous kindred has 
not a totemic name, why are we to call the kindred "totemic"? One may 
be able to prove historically that it once was totemic, but if it have no 
totem and totem name, it is not totemic now. 

Mr Goldenweiser, if I understand him, thinks that here I am arguing 
in a circle. He says, "A simple way of proving that exogamous clans 
with totemic names are the essentials of totemism is to define totemism 
as exogamous clans with totemic names."^ 

This is simple indeed! It is arguing in a circle. But here I am 
not trying to "define totemism." I am asking, "What is a totemic 
clan?" How can I call a clan " totemic " (however exogamous it may be), 
if it has neither totem nor totem name? 

Mr Goldenweiser himself insists that this is a thing which I must 
not do: I must not call Tlingit clans "totemic", as they usually have 
not totemic names (or, now, totems). In my opinion, as we shall see, 
the exogamous clans of the Tlingit tribe in America have recently been 
totemic. But according to the latest information (taken in 1904) the 
clans have not totems now, nor even totemic names. This is a source 
of joy to Mr Goldenweiser, because, if these exogamous Tlingit "clans" 
have not totemic names, that makes a difference between them and most, 
not all, Australian "clans". Therefore I must not cheat by calling the 
Tlingit "clans" "totemic", or "possessors of totemic names" — and I 
abstain from so doing. The Tlingit are no longer totemists, but Mr 
Goldenweiser includes them in a survey of British Columbia totemism. 
Am I to accept as a totemic "clan" a "clan" without a totem name when 
it suits my adversary; and not when it does not suit him? I fail to see 

' Quoted from a personal communication. 
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how I can know an exogamous clan to be totemic when it has neither 
totem nor totemic name. 

I am very far from saying that every exogamous "clan" is now, or 
must once have been, a totem-kin. When I say "totem-kin" I mean a 
kin with a totem and a totemic name, — to do so is not to argue in a circle. 
I add that every totem-kin (or clan) known to me is exogamous, for 
the Arunta magical sets, or clubs, with totems, are not "kins ", and know 
it; and in the case of the Narrang-ga of York peninsula some of the 
exogamous "clans" are still totemic in name while the others have 
ceased to bear totem names and take local names under circumstances 
perfectly well known. 

Mr Goldenweiser, objecting to my defining a totem-kin as a kin with 
a totemic name (though he will not let me call an exogamous kin without 
a totemic name a "totem-kin"), raises the question. How are we to style 
such exogamous gotras (or gots) in India as have not totemic names, while 
other gotras in the same people have totemic names? My answer is 
written, but would occupy too much space. 

For these reasons I start from the totem name of the totem-kin 
as an universal feature of such a body; all such bodies (as far as I know) 
are exogamous, except the Narrang-ga and other peoples who are known 
certainly to have abandoned exogamy. (The case of the Kurnai and 
their thundung remains obscure; but how the Narrang-ga ceased to be 
exogamous is known with certainty.) Thus, looking for a starting 
point of totemism, I choose that universal feature, the totem name. For 
the origin of exogamy I look in another direction, believing that local 
groups of kin were exogamous long before they were totemic. As to 
my definition of totemism, I have come to something very like Mr 
Frazer's conclusion that, by way of definition, "we may perhaps say 
that totemism is an intimate relation which is supposed to exist between 
a group of kindred people on one side and a species of natural or artificial 
objects on the other side, which objects are called the totems of the 
human group."' 

One or two modifications I would make, and an addition. Thus I 
would say "When I speak of totemism I mean an intimate relation 
which is believed by certain peoples to exist between their human 
kindreds (real or supposed) on one side and a species of natural or 
(infrequently) of artificial objects on the other side, which objects are, 
by us, called the 'totems' of the human kindreds, while the human 
kindreds bear their names." I would go farther and add — "In all but 

' Totemism and Exogamy, vol. iv, pp. 3, 4. 
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two or three cases known to us (which can be proved to be instances of 
departure from rule), the kindreds which believe in this intimate relation 
between themselves and an object, natural or artificial, have a law against 
marrying a person who stands in the same intimate relation to the same 
object." Mr Goldenweiser will probably say that my phrases are not 
a definition but a description. At all events they are intelligible, and 
explain the nature of the phenomena which I investigate. 

All I have said is probably anathema to Mr Goldenweiser; is, he 
may say, "non-methodological" and most unscientific. His plan, we 
saw, is to draw up a table of totemism among the Indians of the North- 
west of North America and another of totemism as it exists among the 
Arunta of central Australia, and to ask — how we can pretend to find 
totemism as an "integral phenomenon ". when the Arunta may marry 
within their totem "clans" while the exogamous "clans" of British 
Columbia have sometimes no totem names? 

I may state Mr Goldenweiser's case "for short" in the terms of a 
friendly critic, Dr Lowie, who wiites that "he has been the first to show 
at length and with irrefragable logic, that totemism cannot be treated 
as an integral datum," and that his paper is "the prolegomena to all 
positive attempts at a sane interpretation of totemic institutions."* 
Hitherto, it seems, interpreters of totemism have neither been sane, 
logical, nor positive in their attempts. 

Mr Goldenweiser's is "an American view," "based on methodological 
principles which are becoming the common property of all the active 
younger American students of ethnology." From them a decrepit 
British veteran must have much to learn. 

Here follows Dr Lowie's summary of Mr Goldenweiser's way of doing 
battle. No doubt his summary is more fair than any which an opponent 
could construct. I add footnotes to Dr Lowie's intention. 

According to the traditional view, totemism is an integral phenomenon which 
is everywhere essentially alike. Thus, in Frazer's latest work on the subject, 
Totemism and Exogamy, the burden of proof is explicitly thrust on the shoulders 
of those who question the identity of totemic phenomena in different quarters of 
the globe and who uphold the theory of convergent evolution.' In Part I of his 
paper, " Australia'.and British Columbia," Dr Goldenweiser has anticipated this 
challenge. He selects the series of features that are commonly regarded as 

• R. H. Lowie, A New Conception of Totemism, American Anthropologist, N. s., 
vol. XIII, no. 2, ipii. 

» I do not know how "convergent evolution" is defined. As a series of chance 
coincidences? A. L. 

» By "Australia," central Australia, the home of the Arunta, is meant. A. L. 
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distinctive of totemism, and compares the forms they assume in the two areas 
considered. The result is sufficiently striking. On superficial consideration, it 
appears that the [central] Australian totem group resembles the clan of 
British Columbia in the exogamic regulation of marriage.^ But this resemblance 
is not significant; in both cases the exogamous character of the clan is not a 
primary but a derivative trait.' Because the clans ' are, in both areas, parts of 
the larger phratric units, and because these phratries are exogamous, the totem 
clans must be exogamous, even though the clan, as a clan, may have nothing 
to do with exogamy.* In other features, the totem clans of [central] Australia 
and British Columbia clearly diverge. In [central] Australia the social importance 
of the clan dwindles into insignificance as compared with that of the phratry; in 
British Columbia the clan is the social unit, par exceUence. On the Northwest 
[American] Coast there is evidence' for the development of the clans from village 
communities, such as nowhere exist in Australia. Finally, the American clans 
are graded as to rank — a condition likewise lacking in [central] Australian totem- 
ism. In the matter of clan names, what similarity exists is again of a superficial 
kind. In [central] Australia all clans are named from their totems; in British 
Columbia clans frequently derive their names from localities. But precisely 
where the American social divisions (phratries) are named after animals, we 
occasionally find that the eponymous animal is not identical with the crest 
animal,' which is the one that corresponds, in religious function, to the Australian 
totem. If phratries are compared it is found that those of the Tlingit and Haida 
bear animal names, but that only a few of the Australian phratry names are 
definitely known to refer to animals.' The view that the totemite is a lineal 
descendant of his totem is clearly developed in [central] Australia; on the North- 
west Coast, on the other hand, there is a fundamental belief in human descent: 
the crest animal is one which has in some way been associated with the human 
ancestor of the group. Nevertheless, the author points out, there are myths in 
which the association is very close, and, in one group of traditions, the ancestor 
is the crest animal transformed. These instances, instead of militating against 
the author's point of view, constitute in reality strong evidence in support of it. 
For the myths in question result from the reaction of the guardian-spirit concept 
upon the basic belief that human beings have human ancestors. Now, the 
guardian spirit concept is practically foreign to [central] Australia. What 

' The central Australian "totem group" has no more to do with marriage than 
with the tariff. A. L. 

» Here is boldly assumed the hypothesis that phratries preceded exogamous 
"clans". The central Australian "clan" is not exogamous at all. A. L. 

• In central Australia, among the Arunta, there are no "clans". A. L. 

* Nothing in this sentence is true about central Australia. There are no totem 
clans; each clan occurs in both phratries, now no so-called "clans" are exogamous. 

' I know no such evidence. A. L. 

« The " crest animal " has been juggled with by heraldic ambition. A. L. 
' The translatable Australian phratry names, with one probable exception, are 
animal names. Only a third of these names have been translated. A. L. 
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similarity there exists between the [central] Australian and the American myths 
is accordingly an ideal instance of convergent evolution. There remains the 
criterion of the taboo against eating or killing totems. Of this phase of totemic 
life [central] Australia remains the classical example; in British Columbia, on 
the other hand, not a single instance of totemic taboos has hitherto been dis- 
covered, though there is an abundance of taboos of non-totemic character. 

A survey of the currently assumed symptoms of totemism in the two areas 
discussed thus reveals far-reaching differences. It would be artificial, however, 
to confine the comparison within the limits set by conventional definitions of 
totemism. If we wish to disabuse ourselves of the preconceptions expressed in 
these definitions, Dr Goldenweiser insists, we must not neglect to consider those 
cultural features which are empirically found in intimate association with the 
criteria generally recognized as totemic. In [central] Australia two elements have 
risen to so commanding a position within the totemic complex that each has 
been assumed as the essence and starting-point of [central Australian] totemism 
generically. These elements are the intichiuma ceremonies conducted for the 
multiplication of the totem animals, and the belief in the reincarnation of ancestral 
spirits.' On the Northwest Coast of America, analogous features are indeed 
found, but they are wholly dissociated from totemic institutions. A parallel 
condition of affairs is revealed in viewing the dominant traits of social life in 
northwestern America. The social life of the Kwakiutl is unintelligible without 
taking into account the groups of individuals sharing the same guardian spirit, 
while the circumstances incident thereto are dramatized in the dances of the 
secret societies.* In Australia guardian spirits are rare, and, where found, are 
generally quite distinct from the totems; even when the two concepts do coincide, 
the guardian-spirit factor is of relatively slight moment. A second trait of 
special significance in the American area is the relationship of totemism to art, 
— the saturation of practically all decorative attempts with totemic motives, and 
the retroactive tendency to give, secondarily, a totemic interpretation to designs 
purely decorative in origin. This intimate connection is largely dependent on 
the quasi-realistic style characteristic of Northwest American art. In [central] 
Australia, where geometrical motives predominate, art has exerted but little 
influence on totemic life. 

The empirical consideration of the totemic complex in the two typical regions 
dealt with thus establishes the essential diversity of the phenomena compared. 
[My italics.] The dominant motives of [central] Australian totemism are not the 
dominant motives of Northwest American totemism, and vice versa. What 
resemblances exist are either superficial or are functions of traits not directly 
associated with totemism. Here, however, the criticism might be made that 
totemism in the areas selected is not comparable because the American institution 

' I do not know who is making either or both of these assumptions. Certainly 
I am guiltless of both. A. L. 

' The "tradition" is a post-tolemic myth explanatory of the origin of totemism. 
A. L. 
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represents a far later stage of development. " The totem", as the author puts 
it in anticipation of this stricture, "has become attenuated to a crest, to a symbol; 
the living, flesh and blood relationship with the totem animal has been transferred 
into the realm of mythology; and, naturally enough, the taboo on the totem 
animal has dwindled away and finally disappeared. ' ' Dr Goldenweiser's answer is 
unmistakably clear. "To a retort of that character, I would answer that we may 
safely assert that there is not one phase of human culture, so far represented in an 
evolutionary series of successive stages of development, where the succession 
given has been so amply justified by observation of historic fact as to be safely 
adopted as a principle of interpretation" (p. 22). The evidence from Northwest 
America must thus be admitted as coordinate with that from [central] Aus- 
tralia. . . . 

Taking the essential proportions here I do say that "totemism is 
everywhere essentially alike," because by essential I mean only the 
existing association between exogamy and the totem name and kin, 
whether the kins be or be not regimented in phratries. I take no keep 
of other features "commonly regarded as distinctive of totemism." 
Thus the Bruces may taboo spiders; "the dog," in the Gaelic proverb, 
"is the friend of the Macleans" (so J. F. McLennan told me), the Camp- 
bells bear the (non-heraldic) badge of the salmon,* but none of these 
clans is a totem clan; nor is any exogamous; and the clans of the Nar- 
rinyeri and Euahlayi are certainly totemic, though they kill and eat 
their totems (the Euahlayi, after a simple rite). I take no keep of the 
different myths by which totemists explain totemism, — as by descent 
from the animal, incarnation of a ratapa or erithipa of the animal; an 
ancestral adventure with the animal, an intervention of a guardian spirit: 
the presence of the soul of an ancestor in the animal ; the allotment of the 
animals to the kins by Baiame, or any other fable. Nor do I think it 
essential to totemism that totem kinsmen should use armorial bearings 
representative of the animal, or honour it (Wyandot and Tlingit) by 
making their personal names bear reference to the animal of the clan. 
When an exogamous clan takes its name from a locality, it is not totemic 
at all; though in America, Australia, and British New Guinea, I can 
easily prove that such locally or descriptively named clans have recently 
been clans of totem names. 

Thus my reply is considerably shortened. 

I often feel doubtful as to whether or not I understand the kind of 
English used by Mr Goldenweiser and Dr Lowie: highly abstract as it is. 
Let us try to translate into correct terms Mr Goldenweiser's rather 

' Their crest is the head of the boar that slew their ancestor, Diarmaid, but 
crests did not come into heraldry before the fourteenth century. 

AM. ANTH. N. S., 14 — 25 
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dogmatic utterance, "There is not one phase of human culture" (may 
I assume that totemism is a phase of human culture?) "so far repre- 
sented in a series of successive stages of development. . . ." ktX. Does 
this, in the concrete, mean that a series of successive stages of 
development cannot be traced in totemism? Is the process by 
which in some of the Dieri and neighbouring tribes of female descent, 
men give their totems to their sons, not traceable? Is the result- 
ing stage in which a man with the inherited maternal and given 
paternal totem may not marry a woman, in other respects eligible, if 
she be of the man's father's totem, not traceable? When, next, we find 
all northern Australian tribes of male descent revering almost equally the 
paternal and maternal totem, and inheriting property in the female line, 
but marrying out of the paternal totem only, can we not trace a series 
of successive stages of development from descent in the female to descent 
in the male line? These northern tribes are in touch with no tribe of 
female descent and contaminated by none. 

Again, if we find American tribes which have or had totems, and in 
which members of each kin have badges representing each his totem, 
and take each their personal names from their totem, are we forbidden 
to see a further stage of this process when, elsewhere, kins with wealth 
and rank have animal badges associated more loosely with the kins, 
because through stress of heraldic vanity and desire of a multiplicity of 
"crests," one clan usurps the badges of other clans? Meanwhile, in 
these clans, many, if not all men, take their personal names from that of 
an animal specially favoured by their clan. Are we forbidden to suppose 
that the second set of usages is one in a series of successive stages from 
the first? I underst^and Mr Goldenweiser's Method to taboo any such 
supposition. I do not know how any man can hold this view. Taking 
American totemism generally we see that the very word "totem" (an 
Ojibway word) does not mean what, none the less, we all call the "totem" 
of a kin, namely the actual animal associated with the kin; but means the 
symbol, or device, a work of art representing that animal.' Are we 
to call no clans "totemic" unless they possess such devices, whether in 
realistic or conventionalised art? 

Is it not, again, manifest that the artistic representation of the clan- 
animal in a painted or sculptured device is necessarily later in evolution 
than the acknowledged relation of a kin to the animal represented? Is 
it not equally certain, on Dr Swanton's evidence, later quoted, that the 
custom by which a rich clan usurps the animal device of a poor clan, 

' Morgan, Ancient Society, p. 165. 
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perhaps in the opposite phratry, is later than the practice by which in 
other tribes each clan remained faithful to its own animal device? 

I understand Mr Goldenweiser to anwer these questions in the nega- 
tive: to say that we have no historical evidence (and that no other 
evidence is good enough) for the succession of the processes mentioned. 
In Northwestern America we see "the saturation of decorative art 
with totemic motives." We see quite as clearly the "saturation" of 
totemism with heraldic art-^art displayed in the "crests" or badges of 
the "clans": these crests represented the special animal of each clan, 
originally, though, — for historical reasons explained by Mr Goldenweiser's 
leading authority, in the case of the Tlingit tribe, — the passion for 
heraldry, as we shall see, has robbed some clans and the phratries of the 
sole possession of their animal emblems, and upset the original arrange- 
ment. 

I understand Mr Goldenweiser to mean that we may be aware, (A) 
of American tribes, say the Hurons, who had totems of each kin, devices 
or symbols of each totem, and the usage of taking personal names from 
the totem. We may also be aware (B) of tribes with no totem kins, 
but with kins which, usually, have each a special regard for a given animal ; 
usually have badges of that animal; and often or usually take their 
personal names, in each case, from that animal's name. But we are not 
to be allowed to assume anything so unhistorical as that stage B is one 
of a series of developments from stage A. This excessive strictness, I 
think, is not "scientific": I could give it another epithet. 

The "successive changes " in this case, I think, are: (i) "Clans," each 
having an animal with which it is in intimate relation. (2) Art is 
employed to make works of sculpture representing each such animal 
for the decoration of members of its clan, for ornaments in their houses, 
and for the posts beside their houses. (3) The usurpation by members of 
wealthy clans of the badges or emblems of other clans, and the phratry 
not their own. (4) A great deal of consequent confusion as to the 
ownership of these clan badges or emblems: wealthy clans seizing all or 
many, poor clans having none, and the animal badges being conveyed into 
the phratry to which they did not originally belong. 

The process by which the clan badges got out of the original into 
the opposite phratry is not that by which Arunta totems are still getting 
out of the "right" into the "wrong" matrimonial class. But the result 
is the same, and if the Tlingit clans were known by totemic names, a 
Tlingit, like an Arunta, might marry a woman of his own totem name, 
but not of his own phratry: for the distinctive animal badges are now 
claimed by clans in both phratries, in some cases. 
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Anxious to be economical of space, I must now invite the reader to 
consult Dr Swanton's account of the Tlingit tribe.* Holmberg's account 
of 1856, used by Mr Frazer in Totemism and Exogamy (vol. ill, pp. 
265-268), is not accessible to me, and I must not cite it at second hand. 
He is reported by Mr Frazer to give the phratries as Raven and Wolf, 
each containing clans which are named after various animals. If so, here 
we have, in 1856, exogamous clans of totemic names. I think it is not 
denied, at least, that each clan had its animal crest? If so, each clan had 
a special connection with its crest animal. Moreover it is plain from 
Dr Swanton's report that "theoretically the emblems used on the Raven 
side were different from those on the Wolf or Eagle side."* 

Thus, if we may go so far as to say that the crests represented each a 
special animal associated with its own clan, the clans were once totemic; 
and the same totem could not and did not appear in both phratries, 
naturally, as both clans and phratries were and remain exogamous. 
Moreover in each phratry is a clan {teste Holmberg), of the name of the 
phratry. Wolf in Wolf phratry. Raven in Raven, or a clan bearing the 
crest of either animal. This condition of affairs is now much broken up, 
because, as Dr Swanton shows, by exhibitions of wealth and liberality at 
potlatches, members of rich clans usurp crests and names really in the 
right of other clans, and even in the phratry not their own. The process 
is historically demonstrated. It follows that the possession by a man 
of this or that animal badge or name is now no safe indication of what 
woman he may legally marry. 

In consequence, perhaps, of this loss of exogamous value of the 
animal name, or animal badge; and also in consequence of the now 
settled life in towns or villages, the exogamous clans are no longer named 
after the clan animal, but bear descriptive names, or names of localities, 
real or legendary, just like the exogamous clans of the Massim of British 
New Guinea. What their clan names originally meant is unknown, but 
two are named after two species of snake, and one after a tree. Mean- 
while the Tlingit "often" do what the Wyandot men did invariably, 
— take their personal names from the special animal of their clan in each 
case (as Egyptian and Semiticnames usually refer to a god, and Highland 
names often to a saint). Meanwhile too, though Tlingit clans now 
very seldom have totemic names, the names of the "house groups" of 

' Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1904-190S 
(published in 1908). 

' Swanton, op. cit., p. 415. I have carefully analyzed Dr Swanton's report, but 
have not space to show how far it corroborates Holmberg as reported by Mr Frazer. 
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each clan are more frequently totemic than not, while even house-names 
are coveted and contested, and confused. 

I ask the reader, Do not the Tlingit (whose clans are no longer 
totemic) exhibit undeniable signs of having been totemic, and exhibit 
the processes due to wealth, rank, and heraldic usurpation of names and 
crests through which they have ceased to be totemic? If they were 
totemic then they resembled the Australian tribes of the Upper Darling 
and its Hinterland, in the following respects: (i) They had phratries 
of animal names — Raven and Wolf, Eagle Hawk and Crow. (2) They 
had in these phratries exogamous clans. (3) Each clan had a totem 
animal (or a badge representing an animal). (4) Before heraldic 
usurpations among the Tlingit, no animal crest of a clan appeared in 
both phratries, as the totem animal of the Australian tribes is in both 
phratries. (5) Each phratry had within it a totem-kin of its own name, 
Wolf in Wolf phratry. Raven in Raven phratry. Eagle Hawk in Eagle 
Hawk phratry, Crow in Crow phratry. 

All this is certain, unless it be maintained by Mr Goldenweiser 
that Tlingit animal names and crests, and animal named phratries, 
and the presence of the clan animal or badge in the phratry of its name, 
and the MOw-presence of any totem animal or badge in both phratries, 
did not arise in totemism, and "came otherwise"; — "but how it matters 
not," as William of Deloraine said. If Mr Goldenweiser takes that line, 
I have no more to say. But if he does not take refuge in a non liquet, 
then does his method forbid him to tell us how so many resemblances 
between the totemism of the Australian Mukwara and Kilpara tribes 
("with female descent like the Tlingit) arose, if the two totemisms did 
not come from a common starting point, and pass through similar 
processes of development? 

Are we to explain it by "convergent evolution," and does this phrase 
mean " through a series of flukes "? I have cut my argument down to the 
bone, and have rather reluctantly excised a study of the totemism of the 
Massim of British New Guinea, who have exogamous clans assumed to 
be named after "real or hypothetical localities," "house groups," 
phratries; each including a clan of its own name; while the clans have 
each three or four totems none of which appears in the linked or opposite 
phratry. The Massim are a mixed and migratory people, Papuo- 
Melanesian, and with them, though they have female descent, respect 
for the paternal totem has gained much ground on regard for the totem 
of the mother.i This case, with local variations, has resemblances both 

' Seligmann, The Melanesians, 1910. 
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to the Mukwara Kilpara model, and to that which is now decadent 
among the Tlingit. Are the resemblances purely fortuitous? 

My method may be terribly illogical and unscientific, but, even so, 
it has enabled me to find out facts that had been unknown or ignored. 
My hypothesis required that Australian phratries should have totemic 
names. I proved that one-third of the known Australian phratry names, 
— the third which can be translated, — have totemic names, with one 
rather doubtful exception, the "light blood" and "dark blood" of the 
Euahlayi. 

My hypothesis required that each Australian phratry should have 
in it a totem-kin of the animal of the phratry name. I proved that in 
many instances where our information was full and native names of the 
totem animals were given, the case was as, according to my hypothesis, 
it ought to be. It is not wholly a bad method which leads to discoveries. 
May the method of Mr Goldenweiser be equally fortunate! 

I hope presently to send to Mr Goldenweiser my hypothesis of the 
origin of all these things, including phratries. But he will see with horror 
that I " seize on prominent features in the totemisms" of three most primi- 
tive Australian " nations," to project them into the past of all totemists 
with the system of two intermarrying exogamous phratries of animal 
names. "How bad, and mad, and sad this is," but "it fills the bill." 
The hypothesis works — that is, things may have occurred as I suppose; 
if they did the results must have been the state of affairs with which 
we are familiar. 

Andrew Lang 
Alleyne House 
St Andrews 

Fife, Scotland 

ANDREW LANG ON METHOD IN THE STUDY OF TOTEMISM 

Mr Lang's broadside attack is always formidable. Having sur- 
vived its impact, I propose to consider some of his criticisms. 
Mr Lang's bracketed comments on my Table^ reveal a termino- 
logical misunderstanding. By "Central Australia" I did not mean 
"Arunta"; following the precedent of Spencer and Gillen, I used the 
term to cover all the tribes from the Aranda and Loritja in the south 
to the Anula and Mara on the Gulf of Carpentaria. Not all of the state- 
ments in the Central Australia column of my Table are true of all of the 
above tribes, any more than all of the statements about British Columbia 

' Totemism, an Analytical Study, Journal of American Folk-Lore, 1910, p. 229. 



